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INTRODUCTORY NOTE 


Until the advent of modern verse the foremost characteristic of 
Chinese poetry has been in its strict adherence to form and tone 
pattern. In some of these translations an attempt has been made to 
reproduce the image of the original in form, metre, rhyme, couplet- 
symmetry and order of words, even to the use of monosyllabic words 
and a narrow vocabulary; while in others more liberties (feeling guilty 
all the while) had been taken. ‘Tone pattern, unknown in English 
poetry, may be evoked where the number of syllables in both original 
and translation happens to agree if the English be chanted out in the 
approved Chinese style. _ 

Ranging over some thirty centuries the selection has been hap- 
hazard rather than purposive, dictated entirely by fancy and individual 
taste—the happy turn of a line here, a reality experience or a vein of 
pure gold there. Taken as a whole, however, it may illustrate the 
course of evolution of Chinese verse through tribal, feudal and imperial 
to the present revolutionary phases. 

The full cycle or more correctly spiral is now completed. Starting 
from the people Chinese poetry has now after over 3,000 years returned 
to the people, in simple colloquial but under vastly different conditions. 
Whether the ancient forms will revive is uncertain: fashion and taste 
are now on the side of the modern metre. After this generation it 
is possible that the ancient forras will no more be appreciated except 
by a few scholars; the reform of Chinese writing which is being 
planned will render all previous literature archaic to the eye, but will 
it also affect the ear? 

Chinese poetry has been closely related to music and dance. The 
earliest known had Already been moulded into lines of four characters 
or syllables to the timing of the drum and gong, that is, percussion 
rhythm. With the introduction of string music from the south, the 
line lengthened, but the pioneers, like in the Li Sao, merely inter- 
polated a sigh (translated as ““O”) between two former metres and 
fused them into the new line, achieving string rhythm. With the 
unification of the empire, all “literature” became the monopoly of 
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the literati, that enslaved caste of professional Confucianists. Poetry 
was soon regimented into set lines of five or seven characters and 
music or melody disdained for the more scholarly tone-pattern. The 
Han poems were harsh, totalling about nineteen combinations. Search 


for more harmonious forms resulted in the T’ang types but the possible 


number of patterns became even smaller. Having reached their limit 
of evolution the ancient forms of Chinese poetry have since remained 
static. 


In the meanwhile the people kept on inventing new songs and 
melodies, for dance, courtship and theatrical shows. ‘Towards the middle 
of the T’ang dynasty the scholars again encroached and evolved the 
tz’u, which started as songs, characterised by irregular lengths of lines. 
Not contented with a tune the scholars soon imposed a tone-pattern 
so that at the height of the Sung dynasty there were collected some 
2,906 tone-patterns set to the music of 826 tunes. It may be surmised 
that at one time the tz’u enjoyed untrammelled freedom both in pattern 
and music. A tz’u therefore possessed both a title relative to its 
content and a tune relative to its music. ‘True to character the scholars 
finally discarded the music and wrote tz’us entirely to tone-pattern, 
so much so that to-day not one authentic tune exists, and the tz’u 
which could have glorious possibilities followed the fate of strangulation 
that happened to its sister Ancient Chinese Poetry. 


Not until new revolutionary thought took hold in the period 
between the two world wars did modern Chinese poetry of the type 
approximating to modern English verse appear. As was natural, it 
flourished first among the leftist advanced thinkers. As the Chinese 
Communists liberated the land, further steps took shape: first, em- 
phasizing on reality and actual experience; second,. writing about the 
common people, the peasant and the worker; third, using simple 
language so that the people could read and understand; fourth, en- 
couraging the people themselves to write because it was felt that the 
intellectual could never know fully or enough of the real life and 
world and emotions of the people. Thus completed poetry in China 
its cycle and returned to its cradle the people. Judgment on modern 
Chinese poetry must bear in mind the bitterness of history and the 
present aims. 


For convenience the translations are divided into the three main 
divisions as outlined: (1) the ancient forms, comprising all those of 
whatever date written in the classical metres and tone-patterns; (2) 
the tz'us, irregular yet fixed metres and tone-patterns based on a classical 
tune; (3) the modern forms which are either after the style of Chinese 
folk songs or European verse, including a section on new songs. 
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Gratitude is hereby publicly expressed to writers, publishers and 
periodicals for allowing their poems to be so translated; and to friends, 
particularly Mr. John Rodker of London and Mr. John de K. Alsop 
of Connecticut, for instruction. To well-wishers it is hoped they will 
point out the errors. 

For the elucidation of readers unfamiliar with Chinese, notes are 
appended where thought necessary. Except when poems appear in 


them, the corresponding Chinese is not given. 
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TRIBUTE AT, THE MASS GRAVE 


At peace the Huai-side opened wide, 
Clamouring crows the keen air filled; 
Who pities bleached bones lonely heaped 


For glory of some general’s pride? 


Nores: Huai: river that had its source in Honan province. At 
the time of the poet it flowed through the northern 
parts of Anhui and Kiangsu province directly into the 
China Sea. . 


WANG PIAO—Little-known poet of the T’ang dynasty. 
The Chinese love of home and abhorrence of war are ex- 
pressed in the selected poem. 


CH’ENG-TE MELODY 


At spring the maid of Chao went singing high, 
. Her songs the city filled with autumn drear, 

When absently she turned to border lays, 

Not even warriors could help a tear. 


Norzs: Chao: district near the border. 


great civil servant 
and literati of the Sung dynasty. He was educated by his 
mother. In the highest Imperial examination his composition 
caused the chief examiner to grow jealous. At court his 
honesty soon made him enemies who contrived to exile him 
or make him take outside posts. Wherever he went he left 
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(i | indelible marks of his character either in public works or 
ee th r£ (ei) q literary associations. A philosophic mind allayed his bitter- 
ness, even when banished as remote as to Hainan Island. 
Li. Misa Shaw His genius was such that equally in prose or verse or song 
Wa UR S ATE or drawing or calligraphy his work was first-class, a feat 
unapproached by any other Chinese artist in history. 


i | | | I ESEEPEHIBAE o 
n Fit PAT AEA RD s 
Ii dA OR pc o 
IET TL x 
n zc urea ST > INSCRIBED AT SHIN-TAO MONASTERY 
Ini ACE3RIEEAE o Before the hill the waters sparkled free and free, 
WT Atop the hill the pines grew green and green, 
TH JI GE SA BN a SE | | As busily and busily the travellers 
aie auy Like autumn grass changing come and flee. 
i | FEL AEE ah SBE o . Emptily perched the monastery how perilous, 
I x ; | Whence once real fairies Wang and Yin Chang-Shun 
IU a "all » 8 8 8 
|! [l ee eae Te Took flight and rode on air to meet the Gods. 
MEI Han Te |G SAY o | To “Tao” attained their books away they thrust 
hh À | And stepped into the chariots splendiferous 
IM HAREA EJH > Like whirwind streak to pierce the azure heights; 
Mii A 3 Tired of the world a backward glance they scarce will cast, 
iA ae Of life and death ’twist morn and eve that hardly last. 
| i 8. (\]) BE {HA dE AL Now to become fairies has never lacked mortals, 
n | Jad Blugi Feeding on air and shunning rice their hard lot,— 
Til TERURUREEE vtro o | | If only one could find a Master Chiao 


EV i Nd And enter heaven lightly on a cloud,— 
| A EEA» Alone and stripped of substance I would then go. 
N MARE o 
| : pA o: $ 
| RENE BORAT | Nores: Shin Tao Monastery, taoist establishment on Ping Tao 
Mountain, Fung Tao Hsien, Szechuen, was built in the 
T’ang dynasty. 
Wang and Yin were two famous men who attained fairy- 
hood. ! 
Books refer to “Huang Ting” written by Lao-tzu, the 
founder of Taoism. 
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Chiao was a fairy described by the philosopher Ch’uang- 


tzu. 


NIGHT ANCHORAGE AT NEW KO 


In the sunset and red mist we 

Tied up the night at New Ko, 

And found habitations grouped 
Three’s and four’s by the old willow. 
Bearing firewood from deep 
Hollows, so. happy to act the host, 
They cooked us greens for supper,— 
What know they of meat or brew? 
Raw breeze to lift the thatches, 


Broken walls to glimpse the starglow ; 
Children’s natural chatter make 


Their happiness overflow. 

Life’s really. no. bother 

Until the world tempts so; 

When riches and honours dazzle, 
The poor can’t fight their foes. 
Who should expect the peasant 
Would be friends with the doe, 
Sharing their lot in the wilds | 
And never deeming themselves low? 
Now to thinking who am I 

To run thus to and fro. 
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RIVER MERRY-GO-ROUND 


The hills like merry-go-round raced, 

A hundred herds flashed by my boat, 
While those in front changed sudden shape, 
The peaks behind appeared by panic smote. 
A winding path I see above, 

A man was walking like a tree, 

I raised my hand about to speak— 

Swift as flight down south they sailed me. 


THE DEER OF SHIN TAO: HILL 


O sun and moon why will not keep still? 
O dust-filled earth so heaped with ill! 
The fairy gone without a trail, 

The white deer left to watch the hill. 


Thy lord no more, deserted slave, 

Forlorn in Tseng Sheng mists mayest crave, 
Well mayst thou come to give glad tidings 
When guests are due to gain thy cave. 
Over the myriad pines the breeze may race, 
Into fairyland we have but turn a face— 

I want to find the deer and his night cry,— 
I found but autumn grass and not a trace. 


Nores: It is held that when a deer survived a thousand years, its 
coat changed to a grey colour, becoming a pure white 
at the expiration of another five hundred years but this 
state could be attained only on close association with 
a Taoist who had reached-fairyhood. Such a creature 
existed in Shin Tao Hill; it was harmed by neither wild 
beasts nor hunters. It would cry in the night whenever 
a noted visitor was due and the district magistrate would 
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then make preparations. The legend was told by Li, 
the magistrate, to the poet on his visit. Tseng Sheng 
hE (Sk P) | is the highest peak in the Kun Lun range. 


LL RH ta. 


TAYE GLEE: | THE LOVERS' WATCH-TOWER 
Ay BEF GE anit > | Lone rock aloft love's vigil keeps, 

fit EM AE | | Wio and irs a leone 
unica: Pdl to wane tt fap bilans 
XB ERE o g Like drifting weed the travellers go; 


Who could stay till the moon’s shadow 


mE REAR AF LL A o Over the hill high and shy should peep? 


He FUSES ey laf ? 
Notts: The tower is situated south of Chung Chou at Tsui Ping 
3 H BX, (8 ER) | Hill in the Chao Chun Grotto. 
Y Pm 1 
BAMBER E CHENG HAO—A great Confucian scholar of the eleventh 
EAE BEES T 71] fM century, noted for his readings of the Analects. He is said 
E | to havé never lost his temper. 
IE ALAS SE AL E 
AS a (at [a] Bb E 


SPRING FANCY 


Noontide of fleecy cloud and gentle breeze, 
In quest of leaf and blossom far I strolled, 
Not knowing my heart’s joy the passer-by 

Thought I was playing truant like a child. 


WEN T'IEN-HSIANG—1236—1282, took first place in his 
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Nores: This song was written in captivity. | 


SU SHIH (SOO TUNG-PO)—1036-1101. 


(See under Ancient Poems) 


THE ETERNAL MEETING 


(NIGHT AT SWALLOWS PAVILION, P’ENG CH’ENG 
AND DREAM OF PAN-PAN) 


Moon gleamed like frost, 
Breeze free like fluid, 
Pure world without bound : 
Up crookéd reaches fish leaped, 
On lotus leaves dew distilled, 
Quietude without sound. 
Lo, at third watch 
Loud dropped a leaf— 
` Broke me from dreams profound. 
Night stretched dim, 
The return missed, 
At dawn I paced the garden round. 


Like wayfarer worn, 
‘Up homeward hill paths, 
Straining for scenes that eager eyes may rest : 
Pavilion lone, 
Its loved one gone, 
Vain kept the swallows their nest. 
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All life’s a dream and we 
In dreams still stuporous 
Clutching new shadows and old joys at best : 
Some future day, 
Some other eve, 
This night shall sigh over. 


Notes: Swallows Pavillion and Pan-Pan: surnamed Kwan Miss 


Pan-Pan was a famous song-girl, a graceful dancer 
and well-versed in poetry. She married Chang Yin, a 
chief minister. After his death she mourned for him 
at the Swallows Pavilion for nearly twenty years. In 
her abiding grief she wrote: 


‘Flickering lamp and chill morn beams 
From bridal couch awake lone dreams, 
The thread of thoughts one long night-watch 
Spans more than earth and heaven it seems. 


Sorrow that dwells ’mid northern pines 
In Swallows’ Home hid heart entwines, 
Where song that far day since lay mute 
And fragrance faded from the mind. 


Watching the wild geese’ homeward lust, 
Dreading the swallows coming fast,— 
Let lute and lyre their wish fulfil: 
Silver-cobwebbed and mouldered to dust." 


Pai Chu-Yi, the famous poet, who had met her previously 
in Chang's house sent her “in complement” the follow- 


ing: 


“O night of frost and bright moonbeams! 
In chill lampglow how flee from dreams? 
Lone Swallows' Home of moon and frost— 
Endless autumn for one it seems. 
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Robe cf brightness and hue of pines 

Of past happiness all resigned, 

Since dance ceased and garments laid by, 
Memories sweet fade from the mind. 


Home from Loyang of wanderlust, 
On her Lord's tomb a friend had passed, 
How to stature the trees attained— 
Asked if Beauty yet mouldered to dust?" 


taunting her unfortunately for not following Chang to 
his death. After replying that she did not die because 
she wanted to preserve his reputation as a chaste man, 
meaning that a chaste man did not wish a woman to 
accompany «him into the grave, she starved to death 
within ten days. 

Su, visiting the Pavilion some two-hundred-and-fifty years 
after and spending a night there, dreamt of Miss Pan-Pan 
and thought he saw her ghost. The episode inspired 
this mystical seng. 


MAID WHO REMEMBERED THE SLAVES 


(MEMORIES AT RED-CLIFF) 
Great Kiang moves east 
Whose waves scavenge 
The Romantics of a thousand ages : 
On west bank an ancient 
Battlement. They say 
It was young Chou’s Red-Cliff, of Three Kingdoms fame : 
Rugged rocks cleave the clouds, 
Breakers waste the banks 
Unfurling myriad snow-white crests 
O beautiful land 
For thee these heroes fought their conquests. 
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To think of Kung-Chin in his halcyon days— 
Siao-Chiao his love but newly wed— 
Dashing and debonair, 
Dressed with what carefree air: 
But between smile and talk 
Thunder and smoke lurked, and noise of battle. 
My mind wanders. I know 
My sentiments deserve laughter., 
Greying before time and 
Believing life’s a dream 
To the moon and Kiang I but drink my due. 


Nores: Tune: in honour of the Nien-Nu maid, a popular singer 
in Emperor T'ang Hsüan-Tsung's time. Although a 
member of the imperial household, the Emperor allowed 
her to sing in public. 

Red-Cliff::scene of a decisive battle, 208 A.D., when Liu 
and Sun defeated Tsao to make the establishment of 
the Three Kingdoms possible. 

Kung-Chin: other name of Chou Yu, a brilliant young 
general of the Wu Kingdom, who commanded the 
combined forces at Red-Cliff. 

Siao-Chiao: the wife of General Chou, a famous beauty. 
It was said that Tsao made the expedition in quest of 


her. 
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SONG OF THE SEA DRAGON 


So like a flower or is it not? 
Unheeded and far from home let her fall 

By the wayside. Her thoughts 
Were of Love but 
Of Love unrequited—O 
Love-broken soul, . 
Love-tired eyes 
That would not stay open, because 
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Her dreams were thousands //; away 
Questing him, yet 
Kept wakened by ` 
The linnet's cry. 


Grieve not for this flower spent but sigh 

For petals that seem ever carpeting 
Garden paths. But when dawn 
After rain breaks—where then your traces? 
Thus so the pond weeds scatter, 
Thus so spring's colourings which be 
But two parts earthy loam 
And one part flashing stream. 
Look close the marks beneath 
Our feet lest they be 
Not petals trodden but tear stains. 


Notes: Tune: from Li Po. 
WATER SONG, FIRST PART 


“Bright Moon, how oft art thou with us?” 
Wine in hand I ask the sky. 
“Tell me up there in thy fair palaces 
What night is this, and year, and why?” 
[ wish to ride home on the wind, by grace, 
But fear that on thy crystalline mazes 
I may not stand the cold. 
I dance to raise a silhouette— 
Life's better here on earth T cry. 
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Round crimson courts 
Under carved tiles 
Sleep came tard. 


We should not regret 
Over the eternal frustrations of the heart. 
Like ebb and flow of joy and rue here, so 
O moon, thy bright and dim, thy full and void phases— 


NOTES : 


Static perfection never thou wert or art. 
Here ask we but long lives 
And love—never apart. 


“On the mid-autumn festival of the year Ping-Ch’en 
(1076 A.D.) happily drinking till dawn and becoming 
greatly intoxicated, I composed this piece, at the same 
time thinking of Tzu-Yu (a brother)": such was the 
note appended by the author under the title. 

About the events of this auspicious night it is recorded 
that at that time Su, an exile, visited Kin-Shan. a 
monastery near Canton. The party ascended the High 
Talented Terrace; Mr. Yüan T'ao was asked to sing 
this song after the poet had dictated it on the spot. 
Then Su rose and danced, remarking: “This is just as 
good as becoming a fairy. We literati are the consum- 
mate of a thousand ages. Will the future produce the 
like?” 

Since this composition, the name of the tune has been 
changed into “Mid-Autumn.” 

The tz’y had a happy sequence for Su. When it came 
into the hands of the Emperor Shen-Tsung, he thought 
on reading the lines “But fear that on thy crystalline 
mazes... that Su alluded to yearning for the court, 
and said: “Su Shih still loves his Emperor!” giving 
orders to alleviate his hardship of exile from Kwangtung 
to Ju Chou, at that time a less pestilential spot. 

The tune “Water Song” was first Sung by Wang Yen, 
Emperor of former Shu Kingdom, 918-925 A.D. 
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TA) 


SOUTHERN DITTY 


l. 


Rain-cowled skies that looked like night 
Till breezes ushered back the day; 
Cloud-filtered sunshine the hills cleaner made. 
By the brookside 


Scant grass and fine sands soften the hoof-falls. 


Last night’s wine so insistent that 
Sweet dreams eluded with dismay ; 
Why vainly search for goddesses that fade? 

Only the sentient stream 
Companioned my vague call. 


2. 


- Wine-filled I braved the storm and rain, 
And slept that eve in my wet clothes 
Oblivious of night-watches till day dawned, 
Dreaming that I 
` Became a butterfly freed of desires. 


Old age comes and faculties fail, 
Retirement plans unfulfilled yet, 
To think a poet bothered with house and land ! 
Lakeside sandy paths rather 


Choose I to keep out of the mire. 


Nores: These songs contain hidden meaning conveying the poet's 
dissatisfaction with his unjust treatment and the finding 
of solace in exile. 
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Goddesses: refers to the episode when a literati Pei Hang 
found his bride Yun Ying at the Bridge of Lan and 
later both attained fairyhood. 


STILLING WIND AND TIDE 


Close your ears to the chatter of raindrops, 
Why not march to a song or to a thought? 
My staff and sandals are as fleet as horse, 

| Why remorse? 
A reedy cloak in mist and rain is fun. 


Keen blow the spring winds waking one 
Rather chilled; 

Though sunshine over the hills may welcome, 

Yet looking back to former bamboo homes— 
Sooner go 

To where there's no rain nor wind nor yet sun. 


Nores: Tune: see under similar by Au-Yang Chiung. 


The poet appended these notes: *On the Third Month 
Seventh Day we,met rain on the Sandy Lake road. 
Our rain apparel having gone ahead, members of the 
party appeared greatly discomforted, except me. It soon 
cleared up and I composed this." 


YOUTH-TIME FROLICS : 


(Written at Jun Chou for a Friend to Send Afar) 


Last year when we parted 
Outside Yu Hang gates 
The snow-flakes showered like Yang flower sprays, 
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This year at spring’s farewell 
. . Yang flower like snow-flake showered— 
Yet the wayfarer stayed away. 


Fold up the screens: welcome with wine the moon ; 
Freely let dew and wind both stay ; 
The moon for loving swallows seems to care— 
On carven eaves she 


Bends her bright ray. 


Notts: Tune: taken from Sung poet Yen Shu. 
Yang: water-willow. 


HUANG TING-CHIEN—1045-1105, founded the Kiangsi 
school of poetry. A disciple of Su Shih. 


PASTORAL 


_ Canst tell whither Spring flees? 
. . For answer silence on the trail. 
If any of you should know whither Spring flees, 


Ask her to come and stay a moment, please. 


Except the yellowhammer ask, 

Who should conjecture Spring's shy traces? 
With hundred tones tried she in vain to tell 
Till a breeze bore her over the roses. 


Nores : Tune: according to Au-Yang Chiung, Li Po first composed 
the Pastoral. 
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